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One  of  the  most  disturbing  events  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  trial,  before  the 
bishop  and  other  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Cheyne.  He  was  charged  with  teaching  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  accepted  formularies  of  the 
church  as  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
It  began  on  14  June  1858,  but  because  of  adjournments  and  appeals 
to  the  Episcopal  Synod  it  was  not  concluded  until  4 November. 
The  trial  was  reported  in  considerable  detail  in  the  Scottish 
Ecclesiastical  Journal  in  the  July  and  following  issues  for  that  year, 
and  it  is  from  that  publication  that  most  of  the  information  in  this 
paper  was  obtained.  It  created  widespread  interest  and  controversy 
in  Scotland  and  England,  because  it  was  recognised  as  an  attempt 
to  suppress  the  Oxford  Movement  in  Scotland,  and  because  Patrick 
Cheyne  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oxford  Movement’s  supporters,  a 
martyr.1 

The  Oxford  Movement  was  responsible  for  helping  to  rescue 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  from  years  of  gloom  and  depression. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  not  in  a happy 
state  because  it  had  not  recovered  from  the  repressive  effects  of  the 
Penal  Acts  of  the  previous  century.  In  the  Highlands,  whole 
congregations  were  lost  because  it  was  impossible  to  find  clergy  to 
minister  to  them;  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Free 
Church  at  the  Disruption.  There  had  grown  up  in  several  places 
congregations  which  did  not  recognise  the  Episcopal  Church  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  bishops.  These  were  called  Qualified  Chapels  or 
English  Chapels  and  received  ministrations  from  English  or  Irish 
bishops  and  priests.  Even  the  saintly  and  scholarly  Bishop 
Alexander  Jolly  of  Moray  saw  no  hope  but  to  keep  the  dying 
embers  of  the  church  alight  for  as  long  as  possible.  When  this 
dwindling  process  came  to  an  end  cannot  be  precisely  dated,  but  the 
Catholic-minded  remnant  of  the  church  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  Oxford  Movement.  “The  teaching  of  Newman,  Pusey,  and 
Keble  fell  upon  prepared  ground”,  wrote  Bishop  Anthony 
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Mitchell.2  At  the  same  time,  however,  certain  aspects  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  Movement  provoked  strong  opposition  in 
some  quarters.  The  result  was  that  from  1850  onwards  for  several 
years  the  church  went  through  a time  of  trouble  and  stress,  which 
seemed  to  shake  it  to  its  very  foundations. 

The  chief  cause  was  a bitter  controversy  over  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a Real  Presence  of  Christ 
in  that  sacrament.  Those  who  supported  the  Movement  in  England 
possessed  a high  doctrine  of  the  ministry  and  sacraments,  but  were 
not  at  first  greatly  concerned  about  ritual.  Only  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  elaborate  ceremonial  adopted,  and 
then  it  became  a controversial  issue.  In  Scotland,  a high  doctrine  of 
the  church  and  ministry  was  already  widely  held.  Because  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  been  disestablished  and  persecuted  since 
1690,  and  neglected  by  the  Church  of  England,  its  members 
understood  that  its  authority  was  derived  from  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
not  from  any  secular  source.  In  England,  the  Oxford  Movement 
fought  hard  to  recover  the  truth  that  the  church  owed  its  authority 
to  God  and  not  the  state.  In  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  clear  definition  of  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Eucharist.  What  was  taught  was  virtualism.  Bishop 
Alexander  Jolly  explains  it  thus,  “Christ  did  of  his  own  free  will 
give  himself  for  us  under  substituted  symbols  or  representa- 
tions. . . . The  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  reflects  all  its  worth  and 
value  upon  that  grand  Archetype,  the  Sacrifice  which  Christ 
Himself  offered,  and  perfected  by  his  death  upon  the  Cross,  the 
glory  of  which  it  illustrates  and  perpetuates  by  applying  the  virtue 
of  it.  . . . He  has  left  behind  him  the  memorial  and  representation 
upon  earth,  a commemorative  sacrifice  ...  in  order  to  apply  the 
inexhaustible  virtue  of  the  original  Sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last”.3 

The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  infrequently  in  almost  all 
congregations,  only  about  three  or  four  times  a year,  which 
included  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  ceremonial  was  minimal.  But 
by  the  1850s  some  clergymen,  under  the  influence  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  saw  the  necessity  for  celebrating  it  more  frequently, 
and  where  possible  with  a little  more  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
lighting  of  two  candles  on  the  altar.  Above  all,  they  began  to  teach 
the  Real,  Objective  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  by 
teaching  transubstantiation,  although  they  were  accused  of  doing 
just  that.  On  5 August  1857,  Alexander  Penrose  Forbes,  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  who  alone  of  the  bishops  in  Scotland  supported  the 
Oxford  Movement,  delivered  his  primary  charge,  in  which  he  set 
forth  unmistakably  his  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 

2 A.  Mitchell,  Biographical  Studies  in  Scottish  Church  History  (London,  1914), 
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Eucharist.  Of  the  other  six  bishops,  all  were  critical  of  him  if  not 
actually  hostile.  The  list  of  Brechin  diocesan  clergy  shows  that  there 
were  fifteen  incumbents  and  curates,  of  whom  only  half,  led  by  the 
Rev.  John  Comper  of  Stonehaven,  the  father  of  Sir  Ninian  Comper 
the  distinguished  ecclesiastical  architect,  gave  unqualified  support 
to  the  bishop.4 

Comper  was  a powerful  personality,  and  some  months  before 
Bishop  Forbes  gave  his  charge,  he  set  in  motion  the  following 
course  of  action.  A group  of  clergymen  who  were  sympathetic  to 
the  Oxford  Movement  met  secretly  in  his  house  in  Stonehaven, 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  1856.  In  order  to  escape  being  seen,  the 
conspirators  travelled  by  night  trains.  Seven  priests,  one  from  each 
diocese,  were  chosen  from  among  the  conspirators  to  preach 
sermons  setting  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
Real,  Objective  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  to  publish  the 
same  to  test  the  lawfulness  of  such  teaching  in  the  church.  Comper 
himself  represented  Brechin,  and  Patrick  Cheyne  represented 
Aberdeen;  who  the  rest  were  is  uncertain.5  This  action  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  example  in  England  of  George  Anthony 
Denison,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  was  known  as  a bit  of  a firebrand.  He  preached  two  sermons 
on  the  Real  Presence  in  Wells  Cathedral  in  1853,  for  which 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him  as  late  as  1856  in  the  diocesan 
court,  resulting  in  his  condemnation.  But  the  proceedings  were  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  a technical  irregularity,  and  the  case  was  not 
argued  on  its  merits.  He  spoke  of  Christ’s  Corporal  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  but  denied  that  there  was  a presence  of  a natural  kind. 
Instead  there  is  a Supernatural  Corporal  Presence.  He  went  on  to 
say,  “When  Spiritual  Presence  is  opposed  to  Corporal  Presence, 
the  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  meant  that  Our  Lord’s 
body  was  really  present,  but  that  he  was  present  only  by  virtue  and 
power”.6  This  is  all  very  confusing,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  use 
of  “corporal”  led  to  his  prosecution  for  teaching  transubstantia- 
tion.  With  Denison  their  example,  then,  Comper  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  set  out  to  test  the  legality  of  teaching  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  disestablished  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Cheyne,  the  incumbent  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist’s  Church  in  Aberdeen,  therefore  preached  a course  of 
six  sermons,  emphasising  the  Real-Presence  of  Christ  in  the 


Pleadings  in  the  case  of  Henderson  and  others  v.  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
(Edinburgh,  1866).  The  Rev.  W.  Henderson  of  Arbroath  led  the  half  of  the 
clergy  against  Bishop  Forbes. 

J.  Wiseman,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  Comper  (Aberdeen,  1904),  xix,  prefixed  to  J. 
Comper,  Church  Principles. 
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Eucharist,  during  Lent  1857,  and  published  them  early  in  1858. 7 
His  trial  followed  in  June.  He  had  spent  his  entire  ministry  in 
Aberdeen,  having  been  ordained  deacon  in  1816,  and  appointed 
incumbent  of  St  John  the  Evangelist’s  Church  in  1818.  The  success 
of  his  ministry  was  marked  by  the  building  of  the  present  St  John’s 
Church,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1806,  but  which  by  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
reaching  a dangerous  state  of  disrepair.  The  new  church  was 
consecrated  and  opened  for  worship  on  6 May  1851  by  William 
Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Primus.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  an  imposing  procession  of  the  congregation  and 
diocesan  clergy  from  the  old  church  to  the  new  one.  Such  a 
procession  of  Episcopalians  had  not  been  seen  in  the  city  since  the 
disestablishment.8 

In  1844,  Cheyne  had  been  invited  by  Bishop  Skinner  and  the 
diocesan  clergy  to  preach  to  the  diocesan  synod,  assembled  in  St 
Andrew’s  Chapel,  now  St  Andrew’s  Cathedral.  His  subject  was, 
“Holiness  the  true  reforming  power  of  the  church’’.9  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  J.  H.  Newman,  while  still  a tutor  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  preached  a sermon  in  1826,  entitled,  “Holiness 
necessary  for  future  blessedness”,  which  made  a great  impact  on 
those  who  read  it.10  Had  Cheyne  read  that  sermon  and  been 
inspired  to  preach  on  Holiness?  It  is  a possibility.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  Cheyne’s  sermon  was  published  and  was  so  popular 
that  a second  edition  was  required,  which  appeared  with  a long 
preface,  to  which  he  added  a footnote  criticising  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  their  supposed  authority  on  the  Eucharist  or  any  other 
doctrine.11  Reference  will  be  made  to  this  later. 

That  Cheyne  was  thus  honoured  in  being  asked  to  preach  to 
the  diocesan  synod  is  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  diocese.  But  higher  honour  came  his  way  in  1857, 
when  on  the  death  of  Bishop  William  Skinner  he  was  proposed  as 
one  of  the  two  candidates  for  election  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was,  however,  unsuccessful,  the  other  candidate  being  elected  by  13 
votes  to  nine.  He  was  Thomas  George  Suther,  senior  incumbent  of 
St  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Aberdeen.  He  was  then  43  years  of  age, 
whereas  Cheyne  was  63. 12 

7 P.  Cheyne,  Six  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  (Aberdeen, 
1858),  3-4. 

* C.  Gammie,  Churches  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  no  date),  LXXII,  St  John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  295. 

0 P.  Cheyne,  Holiness  the  True  Reforming  Power  of  the  Church  (Aberdeen, 
1844),  second  edition. 

10  R.  W.  Church,  The  Oxford  Movement  1833- 1845  (London,  1891),  19-20. 

" Cheyne,  Holiness  the  True  Reforming  Power , xiii. 

17  J.  Dowdcn,  The  Bishops  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1912),  410-411;  Scottish 
Episcopal  Year  Book,  1880,  61. 
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Suther  was  not  a native  Scot,  for  he  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  his  father  was  a naval  surgeon,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
received  his  education.  His  family  moved  to  Scotland,  for  the  next 
that  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  Edinburgh  on 
3 March  1837,  and  priest  on  21  December  of  that  year.  He  was 
junior  incumbent  of  St  George’s,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  until 
1839,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  church  in  Leith.  In  1841,  he 
returned  to  St  George’s,  York  Place,  as  Senior  Incumbent,  where 
he  remained  until  1855  on  his  appointment  as  Senior  Incumbent  of 
St  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Aberdeen.13  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  on  24  June  1857,  when  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Rorison,  incumbent  of  Peterhead  and  formerly  of 
Edinburgh.14  It  is  customary  for  a bishop  to  choose  as  preacher  at 
his  consecration  a friend  or  close  associate.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  Suther  and  Rorison  had  been  on  intimate  terms  in 
Edinburgh. 

At  the  election,  the  dean  of  the  diocese,  David  Wilson,  who 
presided,  before  closing  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
candidates,  made  the  following  remarkable  statement,  “With  all 
respect  to  the  candidates  proposed,  I still  think  that,  could  a fit 
person  have  been  found  in  England,  willing  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  office,  it  would  have  tended  more  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  diocese.  I made  several  efforts  to  find  such  a person  by 
application  to  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  unfortunately,  as  appears  to  me,  without  success”.15  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  here  a hint  that  all  was  not  well  in 
the  diocese,  and  that  a man  from  outside  would  have  been  more 
suitable  as  bishop,  to  restore  order  and  harmony,  than  either  of  the 
two  candidates  within  it.  As  events  were  soon  to  prove,  the  diocese 
was  divided  into  two  factions,  one  for  the  Oxford  Movement,  and 
the  other  against  it. 

In  April  1858  a “presentment”,  that  is  an  accusation,  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Rorison  of  Peterhead,  against  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Cheyne  “of  erroneous  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  contained 
in  his  recently  published  ‘Six  Sermons’  ”.16  Rorison  was  a man  who 
had  pretensions  to  intellect  without  being  an  intellectual  or  a 
theologian.  He  had  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Glasgow 
University.  He  was  a writer  of  hymns,  and  a prolific  author  of 
controversial  pamphlets.17  His  close  association  with  the  bishop  has 

15  ibid. 

14  Ib  id. 

Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  (18  June,  1857),  95. 

14  Ibid.,  22  July  1858,  p.  108. 

1 G.  Rorison,  The  Three  Barriers:  Notes  on  Mr  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species” 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1861);  G.  Rorison,  “The  Creative  Week”,  Replies  to 
Essays  and  Reviews  (Oxford  and  London,  1862);  the  hymn  “Three  in  One  and 
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been  mentioned.  The  consequence  of  the  presentment  was  that 
Bishop  Suther  summoned  a special  meeting  of  the  diocesan  synod 
for  14  June,  to  try  Cheyne  for  publishing  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
standards,  formularies,  and  traditions  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  trial  turned  out  to  be  a concerted  effort,  but  an  unsuccessful 
one,  to  halt  the  Oxford  Movement  in  Scotland.  Whether  Bishop 
Suther  instigated  Rorison,  or  Rorison  instigated  the  bishop,  is  not 
clear,  but  there  is  a suspicion  that  a strong  priest  was  manipulating 
a weak  bishop,  whose  weakness  was  exposed  when  the  supporters 
of  Cheyne  defied  him  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

Counsel  for  Cheyne  was  George  Grub,  Professor  of  Law  in 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  author  of  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland , and  a member  of  the  congregation  of  St  John’s,  though 
not  sharing  Cheyne’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Bishop  Suther  was  supported  by  two  legal  assessors,  one  being  the 
diocesan  chancellor.  Rorison  was  also  supported  by  two  lawyers. 
Dr  Grub  began  by  arguing  against  the  presentation  on  two 
grounds,  of  irregularity  and  irrelevancy.  He  said  that  Mr  Cheyne 
had  not  been  regularly  cited  to  appear,  in  that  he  had  not  received  a 
formal  summons,  but  had  merely  received  notice  of  the 
presentment  through  the  post.18  A strange  fact  is  that  although  the 
bishop  and  Cheyne  lived  only  two  or  three  doors  from  each  other, 
the  bishop  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  him 
about  the  content  of  his  “Six  Sermons’’;  a curious  omission 
indeed.19  In  regard  to  the  irrelevancy  of  the  presentment,  Dr  Grub 
said  that  it  ought  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
setting  forth  specifically  in  what  respect  passages  in  the 
Formularies  of  the  Church  were  contradicted  by  passages  in 
Cheyne’s  sermons.  Instead,  what  had  been  received  was  a sort  of 
treatise,  setting  forth  the  doctrines  or  alleged  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  regarding  the  Eucharist,  followed  by  the  same  for 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
finally  the  doctrines  alleged  to  be  maintained  in  the  “Six 
Sermons”;  the  whole  being  set  out  in  such  a way  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  the  accuser’s  meaning.  One  thing  was  clear, 
namely  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  make  the  defendant’s 
doctrine  appear  approximate  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Cheyne  himself  also  appealed  against  the  regularity  and  the 
relevancy  of  the  charges,  and  Dr  Grub  asked  for  an  adjournment 
until  these  appeals  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  College  of  Bishops. 
The  bishop  refused  this  request,  whereupon  Cheyne  appealed 
against  this  judgment,  and  respectfully  declined  to  plead  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  or  to  explain  that  his  words  did  not  bear  the 


'*  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  18  June  1858.  in_Q  0. 
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meaning  alleged  by  his  accuser.20  This  may  well  have  been  a 
mistake  in  tactics.  Had  he  given  an  explanation,  and  had  it  satisfied 
the  synod,  much  trouble  and  anxiety  would  have  been  avoided.  But 
it  may  be  that  Cheyne  wished  to  appear  as  a martyr.  He  went  on  to 
claim  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Episcopal  Synod  for  redress  and 
asserted  that  he  was  entitled  to  take  all  possible  means  that  might 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  for  which  purpose  he  had  engaged  a solicitor. 

This  did  not  please  the  bishop,  who  warned  Cheyne  that  his 
language  had  been  as  disrespectful  as  possible.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  solemn  promise  which  every  incumbent  made  when  instituted 
to  a charge,  “I  promise  that  I will  show  in  all  things  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  peace,  unity,  and  order  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  will  not  appeal  to  any  civil  courts  but  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  all  questions  falling 
under  their  jurisdiction”.  At  this  point  two  senior  members  of 
synod,  William  Webster  of  New  Pitsligo,  and  Alexander  Christie  of 
Turriff,  presented  a protest  against  the  synod’s  continuing  to  sit, 
until  Cheyne’s  appeals  were  disposed  of,  but  the  bishop  refused  to 
receive  it.21  Webster  later  played  a leading  part  in  protesting  against 
the  manner  in  which  Bishop  Suther  conducted  the  trial.  This  ended 
the  morning’s  proceedings.  On  re-assembling  in  the  evening,  a 
protest  was  presented,  signed  by  seven  members  of  the  synod  who 
supported  Webster  and  Christie,  but  again  it  was  brushed  aside  by 
the  bishop.  It  was  plain  now  that  the  supporters  of  Cheyne  and  the 
Oxford  Movement  were  prepared  to  fight  back  against  the  bishop 
because  of  his  evident  bias  against  Cheyne.  The  Synod  clerk, 
Arthur  Ranken  of  New  Deer,  said  that  never  in  thirty  years  had  he 
seen  a protest  refused,  but  the  bishop  retorted  that  the  clerk  had 
never  seen  a protest  used  to  obstruct  the  proceedings.22 

The  content  of  Cheyne’s  sermons  and  the  expressions  in  them 
to  which  exception  was  taken  must  now  be  summarised.  The 
sermons  are  ponderous  and  didactic  in  style,  and  rather  repetitive. 
The  first,  entitled  “The  Great  Act  of  Christian  Worship”,  is 
introductory  to  the  series,  and  is  concerned  with  two  themes,  first, 
that  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  not  confined  to  his  death  on  the  cross,  but 
is  a perpetual  sacrifice  offered  in  heaven  by  him,  and  second,  that  it 
is  the  sacrifice  presented  in  heaven  which  gives  meaning  and  value 
to  the  Eucharist.  Cheyne  contends  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  Eucharist  is  the  only  act  of  worship  of  the  apostolic  church.  By 
contract,  he  says,  “it  is  now  huddled  up  as  a kind  of  appendage  to 
Morning  Prayer,  and  even  so  kept  back  for  weeks  or  months”.23 
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The  second  sermon,  entitled  “The  Real  Presence”,  sets  forth 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Real,  Objective 
Presence.  Pursuing  the  two  themes  introduced  in  the  first  sermon, 
Cheyne  says,  “Christ’s  work  of  mediation  is  not  a past  but  a 
present  and  existing  work.  It  is  his  sacred  manhood  which  unites 
man  to  God.  When  we  assert  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  we 
assert  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  brings 
us  into  connection  with  the  manhood  of  Our  Lord.  This  would 
imply  the  necessity  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  in  order  to  impart  his  pure  humanity”.24  So 
far  so  good,  but  now  Cheyne  runs  into  trouble.  Nowhere  does  he 
define  the  Real  Presence  in  terms  of  transubstantiation.  But  by 
attempting  to  define  the  indefinable,  that  is  the  means  whereby 
Christ  is  present  in  the  Blessed  sacrament,  he  uses  language  which 
was  turned  into  a weapon  against  him,  thus,  “When  I speak  of  the 
Real  Presence,  I mean  as  the  Church  means,  that  after  consecration 
the  whole  Christ,  God  and  Man,  is  really,  truly,  and  substantially 
present  in  the  Eucharist  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  . . . 
The  three  terms  really,  truly,  and  substantially  are  used  not  in 
explanation,  but  as  meeting  and  opposing  all  errors  which  have 
prevailed  concerning  it.  Hence  they  are  used  in  a negative  sense,  as 
against  error.  We  say,  firstly,  that  Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist  truly, 
that  is,  not  in  a figure;  secondly,  we  say  he  is  present  substantially, 
that  is,  not  virtually,  only  by  some  operation,  grace,  or  power 
diffused  from  his  sacred  body.  Christ  is  present,  not  in  figure,  not 
in  faith,  nor  in  virtue  and  grace,  but  in  Himself,  in  His  whole 
Person,  in  that  very  body  which  he  took  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  united  to  the  Godhead,  and  which  suffered  on  the  Cross  and 
rose  again.”25  This  passage  formed  part  of  the  indictment  against 
him. 

There  were  two  expressions  in  this  passage  to  which  Cheyne’s 
opponents  would  take  exception.  One  was,  to  say,  “I  mean,  as  the 
Church  means,  that  after  the  consecration  the  whole  Christ  is 
present”.  They  would  retort,  the  church  does  not  mean  any  such 
thing.  We  are  the  church,  and  we  do  not  teach  that.  Who  does 
Cheyne  think  he  is,  to  claim  that  his  teaching  represents  the 
teaching  of  the  church?  The  other  was  his  use  of  the  word 
substantially  of  the  presence  of  Christ.  That  to  them  stank  of  tran- 
substantiation, especially  when  he  followed  it  up  by  saying  that  the 
whole  Christ  is  present  in  Himself,  in  the  body  which  he  took  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Cheyne  used  “really  and  substantially”  as 
equivalent  to  “spiritually”,  whereas  his  opponents  could  think  of 
them  as  opposed  to  spiritually.  Article  XXVIII  states, 
“Transubstantiation  . . . overthrows  the  nature  of  the  sacrament. 
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The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  . . . only  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner”.26  If  only  Cheyne  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  define  his  terms!  But  he  had  no  great  regard  for  the 
Thirty  Nine  Articles  as  the  final  standard  of  faith  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  footnote  to  the  preface  to  his  sermon  on 
Holiness,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  he  wrote,  “I  cannot 
admit  that  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  are  our  ultimate  appeal  on  the 
Eucharist  or  any  other  doctrine;  our  appeal  is  from  them,  if  need 
be,  to  our  Catholic  liturgy,  which  is  anterior  to  them  in  point  of 
time,  and  superior  to  them  in  point  of  authority”.27  He  wrote  that 
in  1844,  and  held  it  as  firmly  in  1858. 

The  third  sermon  is  entitled,  “The  Sacrifice”.  The  theme  of 
Christ  as  the  one  priest  and  sole  mediator  is  developed,  and  it  is 
emphatically  stated  that  this  office  of  priest  is  not  confined  to 
Good  Friday,  when  Jesus  Christ  offered  himself  upon  the  cross.  He 
offers  himself  in  heaven,  and  his  offering  there  must  continue  as 
long  as  there  is  a single  human  being  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  His 
priestly  function  is  seen  most  clearly  by  us  in  the  Eucharist,  which  is 
offered  to  God  by  us  as  a sacrifice,  and  received  by  us  as  a feast 
upon  that  sacrifice.28  Here  Cheyne  may  have  been  influenced  in  his 
language  by  Bishop  Alexander  Jolly,  who  in  his  catechism  says  that 
the  priest  makes  a solemn  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  God, 
who  returns  them  to  us  to  feast  upon.29  But  then  followed  this 
passage,  which  became  part  of  the  indictment  against  him,  “The 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  because  the  priest  is  the  same  in  both  . . ,”.30 

The  fourth  sermon  is  entitled  “The  Adoration”.  Worship, 
says  Cheyne,  implies  some  external  physical  attitude,  expressing  the 
inward  sentiment  of  the  heart.  It  was  this  which  Jesus  received  in 
his  lifetime  from  many  people,  even  if  they  did  not  recognise  him  as 
God  Incarnate.  The  worship  which  he  received  imperfectly  on  earth 
he  now  receives  perfectly  in  the  supreme  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  The  church  on  earth  worships  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Blessed  sacrament,  worship  in  which  earthly  worshippers  unite  with 
the  heavenly  powers.  “Humbly  kneeling”  is  the  attitude  which  men 
adopt  when  receiving  Communion.  But  there  follows  a sentence  to 
which  extreme  exception  was  taken,  and  which  was  included  in  the 
Presentment,  “We  do  not  kneel  to  the  outward  visible  signs  of  the 
sacrament;  we  kneel  to  the  Lord  Himself  invisibly  present  under  the 
orms  of  bread  and  wine,  though  even  to  these  outward  things, 
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after  consecration,  we  give  religious  honour”.31  The  wording  is 
unfortunate,  especially  when  taken  out  of  context,  as  it  was  taken 
in  the  presentment.  Here,  so  it  seems,  was  a wilful  Romanising 
transgression  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  XXVIII,  “The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  by  Christ’s  ordinance  to  be 
reserved,  carried  about,  or  worshipped" ,32  But  if  the  presentment 
had  included  the  following  sentence  from  the  sermon,  the  passage 
might  not  have  seemed  so  objectionable,  “What  remains  after 
Communion  is  to  be  devoutly  treated  and  reverently  consumed”.33 
By  the  omission  of  that  sentence,  Cheyne’s  words  are  given  a 
Romanised  slant  which  was  not  intended  by  Cheyne.  Far  better  for 
him  if  he  had  omitted  the  phrase,  “though  even  to  these  outward 
things  we  give  religious  honour”,  and  gone  on,  “What  remains 
after  Communion  is  to  be  reverently  consumed”,  for  then  he  would 
not  have  plunged  into  such  deep  trouble. 

The  last  two  sermons  of  the  six  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
offensive,  since  no  extracts  from  them  were  included  in  the 
presentment.  But  one  sentence  from  sermon  five  must  be  included, 
to  show  how  severely  Cheyne  could  castigate  his  flock  on  occasion; 
he  warns  those  who  receive  Christ  into  a soul  defiled  by  sin,  “and 
so  become  a habitation  of  devils”.34  If  sermon  six  were  not  so 
repetitious  it  would  be  worth  reading  still,  for  it  reveals  that  Cheyne 
possessed  spirituality  to  a high  degree.  He  concludes  by  lamenting 
the  fact  that  for  weeks  or  months  together  vast  numbers  of  people 
are  never  present  at  the  Eucharist,  because  they  substitute  other 
inferior  offices  for  it,  or  walk  out  after  matins  before  it  takes 
place. 3S 

While  members  of  synod  had  presumably  read  the  six  sermons 
before  synod,  they  did  not  yet  know  the  terms  of  the  presentment. 
All  that  they  had  heard  was  Professor  Grub’s  criticism  of  it.  Gilbert 
Rorison,  therefore,  set  out  to  enlighten  them  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  trial.  But  his  speech  was  still  unfinished  by  8.30  p.m.,  and  so 
the  synod  was  adjourned  until  next  day.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  oration  next  morning,  it  had  lasted  for  two  and  a half  hours  in 
all.  After  setting  forth  what  Rorison  thought  were  Roman 
doctrines  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  on  the  same,  the  rest 
consisted  of  a collection  of  quotations  from  a wide  range  of 
authors,  from  the  Reformation  period  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  sixteenth-century  quotations  were  all  very  Protestant, 
from  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer  and  others,  and  generally 
irrelevant,  since  they  were  taken  out  of  context  and  did  not  express 
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the  authors’  full  views.  Those  from  the  seventeenth  century  were 
largely  selected  for  their  anti-Roman  bias;  they  had  no  bearing  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  or  on  what  Cheyne 
had  said  in  his  sermons.  Indeed,  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have 
understood  what  Roman  Catholics  believed.  So  the  quotations 
from  the  seventeenth-century  theologians  were  irrelevant  also. 
There  are  also  quotations  from  a number  of  eighteenth-century 
theologians  of  repute,  many  of  whom  understood  what  was  meant 
by  Real  Presence,  but  were  opposed  to  transubstantiation.  Possibly 
Rorison  did  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines,  but  used  the  passages  to  prove  that  Cheyne  taught  tran- 
substantiation, which  he  did  not.  It  was  Cheyne’s  use  of  the  word 
“substantially”,  and  its  connection  with  “substance”  as  used  by 
Aquinas,  etymological  but  not  theological,  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
set  Rorison  on  the  wrong  course.  Next  the  presentment  quotes 
selections  from  nineteenth-century  authors,  including  Keble  and 
Isaac  Williams  and  Bishop  Alexander  Jolly,  but  all  are  equally 
irrelevant.  Finally,  there  are  quotations  from  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  The  Dublin  Review , and  Alexander  Pope’s  Dunciad,  all 
grotesquely  irrelevant.36  Bishop  Suther  must  have  been  either  a 
theological  ignoramus,  or  a bigot  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
condemn  Cheyne  at  any  cost,  or  probably  both,  for  him  to  allow 
such  a rag-bag  of  quotations  to  be  produced  against  Cheyne.  He 
was  quite  happy  to  see  Cheyne’s  teaching  made  to  appear  as  like  as 
possible  to  that  of  Rome. 

At  the  end  of  Rorison’s  two  and  a half  hours’  oration  of 
irrelevancy,  the  bishop,  rather  oddly,  said  that,  although  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  so,  he  was  still  willing  to  let  Cheyne  plead  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  This  Cheyne  again  declined  to  do,  unless  his 
appeals  were  dealt  with.  Suther  then  invited  members  of  the  synod 
to  give  their  opinion  on  the  question  of  Cheyne’s  guilt,  at  the  same 
time  asserting  his  confidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views 
which  they  would  express.  To  us  this  appears  an  extraordinary 
procedure,  but  it  was  then  permitted  under  canon  law  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  dean 
pointed  out  that  they  were  to  give  their  opinion,  according  to  the 
canon,  “after  hearing  both  parties”,  and  only  one  side  had  been 
heard.  Suther  saw  no  difficulty,  because  Cheyne  had  had 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  the  proceedings  could  not  be 
obstructed  by  his  refusal  to  do  so.  After  further  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  following  day  at  ten  in  the  morning.37 

When  the  synod  resumed  its  session  next  morning,  the  bishop 
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quoted  Canon  36,  which  stated,  “The  Bishop  shall,  after  having 
received  the  opinion  of  each  member  of  the  Synod,  proceed  to  give 
sentence’’.  He  then  asked  whether  members  of  synod  considered 
themselves  bound  to  give  their  opinion,  adding,  “I  have  my  own 
opinion,  of  course”.  The  question  was  then  put  to  members,  of 
whom  twelve  answered  “Yes,  they  considered  that  they  were  bound 
to  give  their  opinion”,  which  they  then  proceeded  to  give  against 
Cheyne.  The  remaining  nine  answered,  “No,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  give  an  opinion”.  The  twelve  who  answered, 
“Yes”,  were  precisely  those  who  had  voted  against  Cheyne  in  the 
episcopal  election,  whereas  those  who  declined  to  give  an  opinion 
were  precisely  those  who  voted  for  Cheyne  — a not  very 
remarkable  coincidence.  This  put  the  bishop  in  a difficult  position; 
he  was  unable  to  give  an  outright  condemnation  of  Cheyne  as 
he  had  wanted  to  do.  He  therefore  proceeded,  “I  affirm  and 
approve  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that,  by  the  Canon,  all 
members  of  this  Synod  are  bound  to  give  me  an  opinion”.  One  of 
Cheyne’s  supporters  protested  at  this  statement,  but  was  over-ruled 
by  the  bishop.  He  then  called  upon  the  youngest  member  of  the 
synod,  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Moir,  and  demanded  that  he  should  give  his 
opinion.  Moir  replied  that  he  had  joined  in  the  protest  made  earlier 
in  the  proceedings.  The  bishop  retorted  that  he  had  not  received  the 
protest,  and  that  Moir  must  give  his  opinion.  This  he  most 
respectfully  declined  to  do.  The  bishop  then  tried  to  bully  and 
browbeat  this  young  man  into  submission,  by  quoting  to  him  the 
same  promise  of  obedience  to  the  canons  that  he  had  quoted  to 
Cheyne.  He  also  added  an  extract  from  another  canon,  which 
decreed  that  any  clergyman  who  disobeyed  the  afore-mentioned 
canon  shall,  after  a first  and  second  admonition  by  his  proper 
judge,  be  rejected  and  declared  to  be  no  more  a clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He  then  gave  the  first  admonition  to 
Moir,  who  refused  to  be  intimidated.  Eight  others,  all  senior  to 
Moir  in  age  and  in  service  in  the  diocese,  likewise  refused  to  give  an 
opinion,  and  all  received  the  first  admonition.  It  was  now  clear  to 
Bishop  Suther  that  he  had  failed  to  break  the  support  for  Cheyne, 
and  so,  in  despair  at  having  been  unable  to  conclude  the  case  in  a 
wholesale  unanimous  condemnation,  because  of  the  unexpected 
strength  of  the  opposition,  he  adjourned  the  synod  until  the  next 
morning.38  He  was  almost  certainly  afraid  to  administer  the  second 
admonition. 

But  next  day  the  wrangling  continued.  William  Webster,  the 
leader  of  the  protesters,  advanced  towards  the  bishop  with  a paper 
in  his  hand  which  he  wished  to  read.  Without  asking  what  the  paper 
contained,  the  bishop  refused  to  hear  it.  There  followed  then  a 
most  amazing  and  violent  argument,  in  which  Webster  asserted  his 
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right  to  be  heard,  and  refused  again  and  again  to  give  way,  while 
the  bishop  repeated  his  refusal  to  permit  the  paper  to  be  read. 
Members  of  synod  became  so  excited  that  they  left  their  seats  and 
crowded  forward  in  case  they  should  miss  anything.  Eventually 
Bishop  Suther  agreed  that  Webster’s  paper  should  be  read,  but  only 
immediately  before  the  synod  adjourned.  Webster  then  submitted 
under  protest,  and  insisted  that  the  paper  should  be  held  to  be  as 
valid  as  if  it  had  been  read  at  that  point  in  the  proceedings.  The 
bishop  then  read  a statement,  saying  that  he  was  glad  that  they  had 
come  to  the  end  of  a distressing  case  and  that  he  thanked  the 
brethren  who  had  supported  him  “for  their  dutifulness  . . . and  for 
the  clear  and  honest  way  in  which  you  have  declared  your  opinions 
that  the  teaching  of  Patrick  Cheyne  contradicts  your  own 
teachings,  the  teaching  of  your  predecessors,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
formularies  of  our  Reformed  Church”.  He  then  proceeded  to 
address  “those  nine  clergymen  who  have  banded  together  against 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  my  episcopal  authority”!  “It  is  a 
mockery”,  he  said,  “to  hear  you  contending  for  the  right  to 
address  me  as,  ‘My  Lord’,  while  in  your  practice  you  so  flagrantly 
contradict  your  words.  You  stand  before  me  guilty  of  contumacy, 
such  as  . . . has,  and  I trust  will  have,  no  parallel  in  the  future 
history  of  the  church,  and  I only  hope  that  God  will  bring  you  to  a 
better  mind,  and  lead  you  to  express  sorrow  for  your  conduct, 
dispose  me  to  leniency,  and  to  withhold  at  present  the  summary 
sentence  of  obedience  to  the  Canons  against  you.  In  the  meantime 
return  to  your  flocks.  They,  I trust,  will  have  a better  appreciation 
of  the  truth  of  our  reformed  faith,  and  a greater  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  it  in  this  perilous  crisis,  than  you  seem  to  have.  And 
I have  the  fullest  conviction  that  their  traditional  and  personal 
reverence  for  the  spiritual  authority  which  I hold  will  teach  you  a 
lesson  which  you  ought  to  have  taught  them”.39  This  can  be 
described  only  as  the  petulant  outburst  of  a weak  bishop  who  knew 
that  he  had  lost  the  respect  of  more  than  a third  of  his  clergy, 
through  striving  to  enforce  obedience  in  an  unreasonable  way. 

William  Webster  was  then  permitted  to  read  the  paper  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  read  previously.  It  read,  “We,  the 
undersigned  presbyters,  most  respectfully  protest  against  the 
admonition  given  to  us  by  the  Bishop  yesterday,  on  account  of  our 
having  declined  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  until 
the  defendent’s  appeals  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  Episcopal 
Synod,  in  respect  said  admonition  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
incompetent,  unlawful,  and  invalid  — there  having  been  no  want 
of  canonical  obedience  on  our  part  to  warrant  the  same.  And  we 
request  that  this  protest  be  recorded  in  the  minutes”.40  It  was 
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signed  by  William  Webster  and  the  eight  others  who  had  refused  to 
give  an  opinion  against  Cheyne. 

The  synod,  which  had  sat  from  14  to  18  June,  was  then 
adjourned  until  4 August.  In  the  interval,  Cheyne  appealed  to  the 
Episcopal  Synod,  which  met  on  21  July.  A lengthy  presentment  on 
behalf  of  Cheyne  was  made,  of  which  the  central  argument  was  as 
follows.  Notwithstanding  the  appeals  and  protests  made  in  Synod 
regarding  the  relevancy  of  the  original  presentment  against  Cheyne, 
Professor  Grub  and  two  other  laymen  who  signed  the  document 
accused  the  bishop  of  perversion  of  justice  and  oppression  of  the 
nine  clergymen  who  refused  to  give  their  opinion  — firstly,  by  his 
peremptory  demand  that  they  should  give  their  opinion  of  the  case; 
secondly,  by  threatening  them  with  penalties  if  they  refused; 
thirdly,  by  publicly  admonishing  them  without  a private 
admonition  or  previous  trial;  fourthly,  by  publicly  addressing 
them,  without  warrant  or  reasonable  grounds,  in  words  calculated 
to  excite  doubts  of  their  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Faith,  and  to  disparage  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  flocks.41 

To  all  this  the  bishop  gave  a long  reply,  which  contained  these 
extraordinary  statements,  “It  is  incompetent  for  a layman  to 
interfere  with  the  Bishop  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  It  is 
incompetent  for  a layman  to  present  an  accusation  against  the 
bishop,  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exercised  his 
authority  over  presbyters  in  his  diocese.  For  an  accused  party  not  to 
plead  on  the  merits  of  his  case  is  contumacy,  and  those  who  refuse 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  are  supporters  of  his  contumacy, 
and  equally  guilty  of  contumacy.  The  presentment  should  be 
dismissed,  and  the  presbyters  severely  censured  for  their 
interference  with  the  Bishop  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
functions”.  To  all  this  Dr  Grub  and  one  of  his  supporters  gave  a 
long  reply,  but  the  College  of  Bishops  dismissed  their  appeal  for 
natural  justice  as  incompetent.  Patrick  Cheyne  also  made  a long 
and  very  verbose  appeal,  more  or  less  in  the  terms  used  by 
Professor  Grub  on  14  June,  against  the  obscurity  and  irregularity 
with  which  Rorison’s  original  presentment  had  been  drawn  up.42 

When  the  Diocesan  Synod  met  on  5 August,  before  the 
proceedings  began,  Bishop  Suther  announced  that  he  saw  persons 
present  who  did  not  have  his  authority  to  be  present.  There  were 
half  a dozen  ladies.  Lay  communicants,  he  said,  might  attend  with 
his  permission,  but  not  if  they  were  ladies,  to  whom  he  positively 
refused  sanction  to  be  present.  The  ladies  declined  to  move,  so  the 
bishop  said,  “If  they  are  determined,  I am  equally  determined,  and 
I will  adjourn  the  Synod  to  another  place”.  Still  the  ladies  sat  tight, 
while  the  bishop  left  the  building.  In  the  end,  after  much 
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consultation,  one  of  the  clergymen  persuaded  them  to  leave.  Thus 
ended  a ridiculous  scene,  which  did  not  improve  the  bishop’s 
temper,  for  on  his  return  he  irascibly  ordered  young  Mr  Moir  to 
stand  up,  and  began  again  to  browbeat  him  into  giving  an  opinion, 
and  purge  himself  of  so-called  contumacy.  It  seems  that  the  bishop 
expected  that  the  nine  supporters  of  Cheyne  would  have  had  second 
thoughts  by  this  time.  Little  did  he  understand  the  men  he  was 
dealing  with.  He  addressed  Moir  like  an  irritable  schoolmaster 
reprimanding  a disobedient  schoolboy,  but  Moir  steadfastly  but 
respectfully  declined  to  give  an  opinion,  as  did  the  remaining  eight 
when  the  same  question  was  put  to  them.  It  seems  that  at  last  the 
bishop  gave  up  his  absurd  bullying  tactics,  because  he  saw  that  he 
was  achieving  nothing.  He  therefore  concentrated  his  wrath  upon 
Patrick  Cheyne,  whom  he  suspended  from  his  office  as  priest  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
of  the  functions  of  that  office  in  the  church  in  Aberdeen,  and  in 
any  other  place  in  the  diocese,  until  he  had  renounced  and  purged 
himself  of  the  erroneous  teaching  in  the  Six  Sermons .43 

On  30  September  Cheyne  appealed  to  the  Episcopal  Synod 
again,  firstly,  against  Bishop  Suther’s  repelling  of  the  objections  to 
the  relevancy  of  the  presentment,  and  secondly,  against  his  refusal 
to  adjourn  the  trial  until  the  appeals  had  been  dealt  with.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  bishop  said  that  a prima  facie  case  had  been 
made  out,  without  at  all  communicating  with  him,  or  asking  for  an 
explanation.  He  repeated  the  arguments  used  by  Professor  Grub  on 
the  question  of  relevancy.  In  his  appeal  against  the  bishop’s  final 
judgment,  he  produced  a printed  folio  of  58  pages.  He  claimed  that 
the  bishop  had  dismissed  the  charges  of  teaching  transubstantia- 
tion,  but  instead  had  asserted  that  his  teaching  was  “asseverative  of 
Rome”,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  subversive  of  the  Reformed 
Anglican  Church  (a  strange  and  anomalous  title),  but  as  he  had 
been  cleared  of  the  charge  of  teaching  transubstantiation,  that 
charge  fell  to  the  ground.  Also,  only  one  of  the  twelve  clergy  who 
voted  against  Cheyne  had  said  that  he  was  subversive  of  the  Church 
of  England;  the  rest  were  careful  to  use  milder  language.  That  man, 
Dr  William  Walker,  was  known  to  have  assisted  in  drawing  up 
Rorison’s  presentment.  He  should  therefore  have  been  the  accuser. 
As  he  alone  said  that  Cheyne  was  guilty  of  Roman  Catholic 
teaching,  the  bishop  should  not  have  found  him  guilty.  Cheyne 
complained  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions  until  he 
had  renounced  his  errors,  but  it  had  not  been  made  clear  what  his 
errors  were.  The  bishop  had  said  that  Cheyne’s  doctrine  was 
equally  eroneous  with  transubstantiation,  which  shows  that  the 
bishop  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was 
equivalent  to  transubstantiation.  To  all  this  Rorison  made  a long 
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reply,  but  the  bishops  adjourned  the  synod  until  4 November,  no 
doubt  in  a state  of  mental  exhaustion. 44 

On  that  date  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St  Andrews  read  a 
document  of  great  length  and  erudition,  for  the  most  part  hostile  to 
Cheyne,  but  clearing  him  of  teaching  transubstantiation.  He  did, 
however,  point  out  that  the  language  used  by  Cheyne  in  defining 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  that  he  is  really,  truly,  and 
substantially  present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  had  not 
been  made  use  of  in  any  of  the  church’s  formularies.  The  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  A.  P.  Forbes,  then  delivered  his  judgment,  which  was 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  the  other  bishops. 
Nevertheless,  he  regretted  the  publication  of  the  sermons,  on  the 
ground  that  the  language  used  was  in  some  instances  more  likely  to 
startle  than  to  convince,  that  he  had  failed  to  define  his  terms 
carefully,  and  that  while  there  was  much  of  value  in  the  sermons, 
Cheyne  displayed  “an  appearance  of  contempt  for  the  feelings  of 
the  weaker  brethren”,  though  this  was  no  doubt  unintentional.  On 
the  other  hand,  Forbes  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  take  part  in 
confirming  a sentence  of  excessive  severity,  because  such  a sentence 
would  tend  to  limit  the  terms  of  communion  in  the  church,  by 
which  he  appears  to  mean  to  limit  the  words  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  is  defined.  He  pointed  out  that  unless  the  matter 
charged  (the  teaching  of  transubstantiation  or  something  equally 
erroneous)  had  been  proved,  the  defendant  is  free.  The  presenters 
had  not  done  justice  to  Cheyne’s  teaching  on  Christ’s  sacrifice.  But 
in  spite  of  his  long  and  learned  defence  of  Cheyne,  Bishop  Forbes 
found  himself  alone.  The  majority  verdict  was  that  Cheyne’s 
teaching  was  “erroneous  and  more  or  less  in  contradiction  to  and 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church”.  Bishop  Forbes 
protested  against  this  condemnation,  and  asked  that  his  protest  be 
minuted.45 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Patrick  Cheyne  created 
widespread  interest  in  England.  An  address  of  sympathy  was 
presented  to  him  on  Easter  Monday  1860,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
minute  book  of  St  John’s,  Aberdeen,  and  is  said  to  be  about  120 
feet  long.  It  recorded  that,  “Of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  358  have  appended  their  signatures,  including  two 
Archdeacons,  several  Masters  and  Wardens  of  colleges,  Canons, 
Prebendaries,  Officials  of  Cathedrals,  Rural  Deans,  and  other 
dignitaries,  inclusive  of  39  incumbents  and  curates  of  London. 
There  are  likewise  appended  to  it  the  signatures  of  421  Barristers 
and  Attorneys-at-Law  from  various  parts  of  England.  About  370 
members  and  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  likewise 
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signed  it,  together  with  80  Magistrates  and  124  Church 
Wardens”. 46  But  not  one  bishop  signed  it. 

Patrick  Cheyne  eventually  retired  to  England,  though  how  he 
supported  himself  is  not  known.  His  successor  at  St  John’s  was  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  an  equally  controversial  figure,  who  resigned  after 
only  fifteen  months.  His  practice  of  High  Church  ceremonial  did 
not  endear  him  to  the  congregation.  He  made  the  following 
extraordinary  statement  to  the  congregation,  ‘‘My  predecessor  Mr 
Cheyne  has  not  only  not  actively  supported  me,  as  I reasonably 
anticipated,  but  has  in  several  ways  appeared  to  condemn  me  and 
disapprove  of  my  acts”/7  That  implies  that  Cheyne  did  not  leave 
Aberdeen  for  some  months  after  Dr  Lee’s  arrival.  The  acts  to 
which  he  took  exception  were  the  introduction  of  a simple  Sung 
Eucharist  on  alternate  Sundays,  at  which  Dr  Lee  alone 
communicated,  wearing  eucharistic  vestments,  and  with  two 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Cheyne  had 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  but 
without  using  any  ceremonial.  Lee  said,  “I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  on  three  Sundays  out  of  four  there  was  no  celebration  at  the  1 1 
a.m.  service,  while  the  weekly  early  celebration  was  attended  by 
only  ten  or  twelve  people”.48 

The  sentence  on  Patrick  Cheyne  was  cancelled  about  four 
years  after  his  condemnation,  when  he  gave  Bishop  Suther  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  disputed  passages  in  his  sermons. 
According  to  Dr  W.  D.  Simpson  he  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1871 
and  ‘‘was  a frequent  and  much  loved  preacher  and  officiant  in  St 
John’s  while  the  Rev.  John  Comper  was  incumbent”.49  He  died  on 
18  November  1878  at  the  age  of  84,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Oldmachar  Cathedral  in  Old  Aberdeen.  His  funeral 
drew  a large  crowd  from  the  city,  thus  demonstrating  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.50 
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